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ROOT DIFFICULTIES OF IRISH GOYERNMENT. 

BY T. W. EUSSEH, M. P., 8ECBBTARY OF THE LOCAL QOTEKN- 

MENT BOABD. 



The subject which I propose to treat is one of admitted diffi- 
culty, and one upon which differing, and even divergent, views 
may legitimately be held by political students. But I have 
chosen it with some deliberation. And for this reason. After 
long years of political excitement, tumult, and disorder, a period 
which has unsettled much, and settled very little, the people of 
Ireland have reached a point where further heroics are, for the time 
being, impossible — when the exercise of what Tennyson calls 
" saving common sense " in political affairs is absolutely neces- 
sary. As George Macdonald has finely said : "Birds cannot al- 
ways sing," and even the most fiery of politicians cannot always 
be on the war path. No matter how superhuman the ardor, the 
powder of agitation is apt to become damp. The rockets will not 
go off. Men are forced simply to sit still. The newspapers, of 
course, write away. That is their business. But at such times 
wise men possess their souls in patience, and give the precious 
fallow time to thought. Now — the country having reached such 
a period — I am going to try and reveal the inside of a man's mind, 
who has for many years taken some small part in the fierce strife 
of Irish parties ; who has been proud to belong to that '* thin red 
line " upon which the brunt of the ten years' conflict, produced by 
Mr. Gladstone's great surrender, fell. I shall say much probably 
with which party men will disagree and that will not be pala- 
table. But one cannot get to the root of anything without giving 
and taking trouble — and I must trust to the indulgence of my 
"eaders for a patient hearing and a sane judgment. 

Let us, first of all, then, get the bare facts down on the record 
and see where we are. For well nigh 800 years England has 
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been endeavoring to govern Ireland. In this work she has em- 
ployed Governors of every kind and degree. She has summoned 
Parliaments of more or less authority. Content at one time to 
allow the ascendancy of a class to have its own way, she has at 
long last fallen back upon household suffrage. And the result, 
we are told, is dissatisfaction more or less widespread, discontent 
and disloyalty prevalent over great areas of the country, hostile 
representatives in Parliament, and grinding poverty, squalor, and 
destitution afflicting large masses of the people. Once this 
fact — and, to a considerable extent, it is a faci — gets solid lodge- 
ment one must perforce ask what it all means; one must press 
for the why and the wherefore of such a condition of affairs. Is 
the fault with the governors or does it lie at the doors of the 
governed? We cannot help asking why it is that England, the 
great colonizing power of the world, has after so long a trial 
achieved so little in Ireland ; why a people who, in India, in 
Egypt, and all throughout Africa, has shown what can be done 
with, and for, mere "niggers," has been so unsuccessful in 
Ireland with Celts. It was exactly at this point, and on a survey 
of these facts, that Mr. Gladstone blundered into Home Rule. 
But nothing could have been worse than the tactics of the step 
then taken. In the first place, and, apart altogether from the 
wisdom of the proposals, Mr. Gladstone laid himself open to all 
sorts of misrepresentation. The General Election of 1885 re- 
sulted in placing Mr. Parnell in a commanding position. If the 
Liberal party was to come back to power the votes of the Irish 
Nationalist party had to be secured. They could only be 
secured at a certain price. Mr. Gladstone paid the price, became 
Prime Minister, formulated a scheme of Home Rule, disrupted 
the Liberal party, and went out of office in six months. Was 
this a case of genuine conviction and of conversion to Home 
Rule ? Or rather was it what Lord Randolph Churchill described 
as the action of "an old man in a hurry"? I do not undertake to 
say. But, unquestionably, Mr. Gladstone fairly laid himself open to 
the charge of selling the convictions of a lifetime for eighty-six 
Irish votes. Then, again, as io procedure, what could have been 
worse? Just imagine a general election fought clearly arid with- 
out doubt against the Irish demands. This was in November, 
1885. Then in the spring of the following year, and without any 
consultation with the people — a complete somersault and a Home 
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Enle Bill! Even as a matter of procedure the method adopted 
was fatal. Had Mr. Gladstone followed the course he adopted 
on the Irish Church question — had he come forward at the open- 
ing of the Session of 1886, announced the change in his views, 
submitted resolutions in favor of the establishment of an Irish 
Parliament, and declared his intention of appealing to the coun* 
try in the event of their rejection, the result might have been 
altogether different. The veteran Liberal leader took, as I con- 
ceive, the worst possible course. Bat, when all this is said, the 
solid fact remains that Mr. Gladstone became an enthusiastic 
Home Euler — that he carried with him the great bulk of the old 
Liberal party, that a House of Commons, sitting at Westminster, 
passed a Home Rule bill through all its stages, and that things 
in Ireland can never quite be what they were before all this 
happened. 

Now whatever Mr. Gladstone's position in 1885-86 may have 
been — whether he lusted for power, or was passionately convinced 
that the Act of Union was a mistake — no one can doubt that he 
and the bulk of the party he led are to-day firmly convinced 
about what they call the misgovernment of Ireland. And those 
of us who, with many doubts and difficulties, took another view 
of the situation — so far, at least, as the remedy is concerned — 
are bound, under the. circumstances, to show cause for the atti- 
tude we have taken up. I am one of those people. I was a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, and have never been able to deny the 
past misgovernment of Ireland. And as I do not believe that 
the true remedy for misgovernment of any kind can be found 
without a thorough and painstaking diagnosis of the evil, I 
should like to get, if possible, to the root of the matter. Let us 
then see what is at the bottom of the business. There are many 
root diificulties in the way of Irish government. But in the front 
rank I place 

THE POVEETi" OF IRELAND. 

Now I am not going to spend time and labor in proving the 
poverty of the country in which I live. With the exception of a 
corner in the Northeast, Ireland has no manufacturing in- 
dustry. Her old gentry have either disappeared, or are rapidly 
disappearing. I hear of coal and copper mines, but I never hear 
of anybody with capital who cares to invest a sovereign in any 
such ventures. There are fish on the seaboard, but few fishing 
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boats and fewer real fishermen. We have, no doubt, a few rich 
brewers, distillers, and drink sellers. The professional classes 
also flourish and abound. But Ireland is, for all practical pur- 
poses, an agricultural country. And we all know what agricult- 
ure means to-day. There are whole counties and large areas of 
which, however, even this much cannot be said. Who will vent- 
ure to call the peasantry of the greater part of the West agricult- 
uralists ? There are probably a quarter of a million of people in 
this country to whom the failure of a single year's potato crop 
means hardship, if not actual starvation. The small farmers in 
other parts of the country are oftentimes hard pressed, and with 
many of these a bad year makes rent paying difficult, whilst the 
tens of thousands of poor people who live in small towns and 
smaller villages, one hardly knows how, rarely know what the 
comforts and oftentime the decencies of life are. I will make 
any allowances that are desired. I will admit that the deposits 
in the Post Office Savings Banks have gone up by leaps and 
bounds ; that the Joint Stock Savings Banks have the same 
pleasant story to tell ; that the balances at the ordinary banks 
are large ; that the main lines of railway are prospering ; and 
that the Registrar- General's report as to the increase in cattle 
and the decrease in tillage is every year entirely satisfactory to 
the statistician. But when all this is said and admitted Ireland 
is still poor — poor actually, and in fact, and still poorer rela- 
tively when compared with Great Britain. Now, the common 
idea is that Ireland, being poor, must necessarily derive an im- 
mense advantage from her close connection with a rich country 
like Great Britain. And the common idea is, so far, quite cor- 
rect. In the olden time — viz., before and towards the end of 
the last century, and, therefore, before the Act of Union was 
passed, England deliberately crippled Irish trade for the benefit 
of English traders. The merchants of Bristol had but to say the 
word and the thing was done. And sad havoc was undoubtedly 
wrought by such means. But whatever may be said for or 
against the Act of Union it undoubtedly made this course of 
conduct impossible. All trade within the United Kingdom is 
free and unfettered, and traders of every kind and degree are 
now on the same footing. This is a very great matter for the 
poorer country ; and I do not know that anyone would care to 
deny it. And what I venture to call the advantages of Empire 
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are not to be set aside lightly. There is an Ireland living, 
working, and earning good wages in Great Britain, which 
would starve at home. There is an Ireland in the Imperial Civil 
Service. In the army and navy Irishmen abound. In the Col- 
onies they are everywhere to the front. All this is an enormous 
gain to the poorer country. There are, indeed, Irishmen who 
profess to believe that Ireland would be better off wei'e she shut 
in within her own four seas, eating and living upon the produce 
of her own soil. I do not believe anything of the kind. The 
advantages of the world-wide Empire of which Ireland forms a 
part are enormous, and it is as fortunate as it is true that these 
advantages ai-e confined neither to creed nor class. But this be- 
ing so I feel bound to state that there is something to be said on 
the other side, and something, too, which merits very close at- 
tention. We all know what happens when poor people give 
themselves airs and begin to ape those whose means are greater. 
The result is oftentimes ruinous — it is always very absurd and 
ridiculous. Well, now, something like this has been going on 
for a very long time in Ireland. 

The theory of taxation which obtains in this country is in 
principle this : Ireland and Scotland are dealt with just as if 
they were Yorkshire and Lancashire. There are, indeed, a few 
trifling taxes imposed in England which are not imposed in Ire- 
land. But, for all practical purposes, Ireland pays into the Im- 
perial exchequer just as Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Lincoln- 
shire pay. Now, if we take the finding of the Eoyal Commission 
on the Financial Eelations between Great Britain and Ire- 
land — and on this point Englishmen and Irishmen agree — the 
proper or fair basis for Ireland to pay upon would be one- 
twentieth of the Imperial revenue. This is not the finding of Mr. 
Sexton and Mr. Redmond alone. It is the finding of men like 
the late Mr. Childers, of Lord Welby, an old Treasury official; of 
Lord Farrer, another ex-official, and of Sir David Barbour. This 
would mean that Ireland should have paid into the Imperial 
Treasury the sum of £4,843,781 in the year 1893-94, whereas she 
actually paid a sum amounting to £7,568,649. Now, it will at 
once be seen that, for a poor country, this raises a very serious 
question, and one about which much will be said in the imme- 
diate future. We hear already, indeed, of an Irish claim for 
arrears of overcharge amounting to over £100,000,000 sterling, and 
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a demand for what is called a thorough and honest re-arrangement 
of taxation. But we may depend upon it that, whatever happens, 
judgment will not be allowed to go by default. And in the ex- 
ceedingly luminous and able report of Sir David Barbour, the 
lines of the answer to what may turn out to be a somewhat pre- 
mature charge, are calmly laid down. Sir David Barbour says, 
in effect, as I understand him, that it is true that one-twentieth 
of the whole revenue would be Ireland's fair basis of contribu- 
tion, that she has (mainly and chiefly by her extravagant con- 
sumption of whiskey) been paying much more than this, but that 
if her contribution is to be calculated on the basis of " taxable 
capacity," the Imperial expenditure in Ireland must also be taken 
into account. And if this expenditure were to be calculated on 
the same basis, it was £3,791,498 in excess of what it oughtto have 
been in 1893-94. Therefore, says the Times : " We are quits. 
Ireland pays too much into the Treasury. The Treasury pays 
out too much to Ireland, and the one balances the other." 

I am not going to enter into this argument at all. This is 
not the object I have in view in referring to the iinancial rela- 
tions between the two countries. Before I express any opinion 
upon such a thorny question I prefer to wait and hear the argu- 
ment on both sides. But what I do wish to point out is this, 
and it is a thing the Commissioners felt themselves precluded 
from touching, viz., the extravagant expenditure on the govern- 
ment of Ireland. As things stand, nobody in this poor country 
has any interest in economy of government. We are virtually 
charged with our share of the expense of 30,000 soldiers — and 
to remove a single man from a garrison town is to inflame the 
whole population ; we have a police force which partakes of a 
semi-military character, and which costs something like one and 
a half millions per annum. We have a vice-regal court, a 
judiciary — Superior and County — which ir quality cannot be 
surpassed, but which in quantity is admittedly excessive. We 
have boards for everything — boards to educate our children, 
boards to fix rents, boards to dispense our charities, boards to 
lend money, boards to build bridges, boards to instruct people 
who are counted able to govern themselves, and other people 
as well, in the elementary principles of that science which 
teaches them how to earn their daily bread. But all this costs 
monay, and a great deal of it. The taxation of this country is 
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mainly paid by the people who drink whiskey and tea, and who 
smoke tobacco. Here are the figures for the year 1893-94 : 

Total tax revenue of Ireland £6,892,948 

Proceeds from spiritSi wine, beer, tea, and tobacco 4,8i8,48t) 

And what I desire to emphasize is that the people at large 
pay; but that with the exception of the sums voted for educa- 
tion, the police and the arm}', the expenditure goes largely 
amongst a narrow class. So far as I can see, we are bound to 
accept the argument that Imperial expenditure in Ireland is local 
expenditure. I know this is not the view of the Irish National- 
ist. I know it will be fiercely resented. We shall be told to re- 
move our soldiers, to disband our police, to pension our judges — 
that they are mainly kept going for Imperial and not for Irish 
purposes. But all the same the charge for these services is paid 
out of the common purse. It is spent in Ireland, and is, there- 
fore in my opinion, local expenditure, or money expended in this 
country in connection with the government of the country. But, 
as I have said, it is not the argument pro or con that I care about 
at present. What I desire to draw attention to is the fact that a 
country, admittedly poor and backward, has to keep up an ex- 
penditure practically on the basis of the expenditure of a rich 
and prosperous country and the still more ominous fact that no- 
hody on this side of St. George's Channel cares one straw, or has 
any inducement to care, about any plans of economy. If, for ex- 
ample, an English Minister is strong enough and wise enough to 
say, when there is a vacancy on the Irish Bench : " I shall not 
fill it up. The Irish Judges are many in number and they have 
comparatively little to do " — at once the wigs are on the green. The 
bar is in revolt. Political animosities are promptly buried. Mr. 
Healy joins hands with Mr. Samuels. And why not ? Up till now 
the imaginative Englishman has been under the impression that, 
inasmuch as the sa! iries of the judges are paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, they are paid by England. We now know, however, 
that this is pure imagination; that every penny expended in Ireland 
from Imperial resources, no matter what it is, has been paid for 
by our noble army of .native whiskey-drinkers, and, seeing that 
the Judge's salary will remain in England if he is not appointed, 
I confess that I can understand, if I do not appreciate, the argu- 
ment which says : " Hang the judge, but let the country have the 
benefit of his salary ! " This is all as pernicious as it well can 
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be. Ireland ought to pay a Reasonable share of taxation. She 
ought to have an executive and a judiciary commensurate with her 
needs. And every man ought to have an interest in keeping the 
public expenditure within reasonable limits, which is the very 
opposite of what the present system encourages. 

Again, let us take another example. Free Trade is one of those 
things about which all Englishmen are, or rather until lately 
were, inclined to boast. The bottom principle of free trade is 
unquestionably sound. The bottom principle I take to be this — 
that the exports from any country are paid for, not in money, but 
by imports, and so long as the imports into a country are in ex- 
cess of the exports from it, always assuming, of course, that the 
latter represent a great volume of trade, the country must be 
prosperous and trade must be profitable. I agree that this is a 
sound principle, when applied to the whole country. But, when 
you tell an artisan, whose special trade has been ruined by some 
foreign product admitted free of duty to compete with his handi- 
work, that this is a sound axiom, he does not readily see it. The 
truth is that a principle may be sound as a whole, while capable 
of doing a great deal of mischief in detail. Now the imports into 
England greatly exceed the exports from that country. The fig- 
ures for a given year were : 

Imports £408,000.000 

Exports. . . .-. 387,000,000 

Balance in favor of imports £121,000,000 

And SO the Oobden Club rejoices. The English farmer may 
be in a bad way, special industries may suffer, but the country 
as a whole is all right. If people do not succeed in one thing 
they can and do try another. And this is true of England. But 
when we come to Ireland, that which I call the root principle of 
free trade will not work out. Our imports do not exceed our 
exports. It is the other way round. Here are the figures for a 
given year, as estimated by Sir E. Giffen : 

Exports £3.5 ,574,000 

Imports 30,054,0110 

And the people cannot turn to anything else, for there is noth- 
ing else to turn to. Ifow, we may glorify the general principle of 
free trade as much as we like ; we may maintain that it has made 
England, but cannot we see that what may be a great success in 
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a mixed agricultural and industrial community may not work out 
the same result in a purely agricultural country ? And so it has 
come about in Ireland. Ireland once produced wheat in large 
quantities. She produces next to none now. And why ? Be- 
cause, with the ports of the United Kingdom open to all the 
world, she cannot compete with California, Manitoba, India, and 
the Argentine. The industry is dead — has been clean killed off. 
So with other crops. The foreigner, with his superior climate, 
with his boundless tracts of practically free land, with freights 
that bring corn and cattle almost as cheap from the ends of the 
earth as our railways will take the same commodities from Gal- 
way to Liverpool — a thing that Cobden never dreamt of — has it 
all his own way. And so it comes about that the Irish figures 
will not work out on free trade principles in favor of free trade. But, 
of course, we cannot have two fiscal policies in the two countries. 
I agree it is quite impossible. And what is called " Home Rule" 
would not cure this evil. But it does not follow that England ought 
to calmly conclude that because a thing is good for her it must, 
therefore, be good for a people wholly and entirely different in 
conditions and in circumstances. 

To sum up, then, on this head, we have here an undoubtedly 
backward and poor country in close union with a rich and pros- 
perous country. The poor country pays in taxation just what the 
rich pays — not, of course, in amount, but on the same principle. 
There is no compulsion. Let this be clearly understood. We do 
it out of our poverty and in the exercise of our blessed free will. 
But it is done. In addition to this we have an extravagant ex- 
penditure on the government of the country. And, finally, we 
have a fiscal policy which, benefiting the rich country, has griev- 
ously handicapped the main industry of Ireland. It has no 
doubt given the people cheap food — a priceless boon. It has 
enabled people to get luxuries who but for the change would have 
had to be content with bare necessaries. But free trade, 
as the figures show, has not worked out in Ireland as it has done 
in the industrial and richer sister country. This poverty, accent- 
uated by the means I have described, is at the very root of the 
Irish difficulty. A people living as thousands of Irishmen live 
can never, and never ought to be, content. There must be a 
way out, and it ought to be the business of statesmen to find 
that way. 
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The second root difl&culty in the government of Ireland is 

THE IKISH AGEAEIAN SYSTEM. 
I had almost placed this difficulty in the front, and if I had been 
writing fifteen or sixteen years ago I should have placed it there. 
Butj for sufficient reasons, I place it second. The story of 
agrarian Ireland is nothing less than a tragedy. Space will not 
permit the story to be unfolded from the beginning. But, for 
practical purposes, I start from the establishment of the English 
law of tenure in this country. And I only refer to this in order 
to make clear the fact that it supplanted the old Irish custom by 
which the peasant had certain rights in the soil. It is important 
to note this, for down through the centuries, and in spite of re- 
peated confiscations, this old idea of peasant ownership lingers, 
preserved, apparently, by some curious antiseptic power in the 
Celtic nature. But with this important fact admitted, let us 
look at the agrarian difficulty. What are the facts ? Go — read 
the report of the Devon Commission if information is wanted. 
Lord Devon was a great Irish landowner. But his report is a perfect 
mine for the student. Up to the year 1870 the Irish tenant pos- 
sessed no legal property in the soil. He had, in the great majority 
of cases, built his own house, reclaimed, drained, and fenced the 
land. By law, the house which he had built, and every atom of 
improvement he had made, belonged to the landlord. Under the 
Encumbered Estates Court Act, for example, the whole of the 
tenant's property was expressly conveyed with the freehold to the 
new purchasers. The second fact is that, without cause, and with 
the rent fully paid, he could be evicted and his whole property 
confiscated. This is no fancy picture. When I first entered 
Irish politics this was English law in Ireland, and every day in 
Irish counties this law was wont to be enforced by policemen 
paid for out of Irish taxes. By a long, laborious, and arduous 
fight — by the constitutional labors of men like Sharman Craw- 
ford, Dr. McKnight, Richard Smyth, Hugh Law, and Isaac Butt, 
aye, and shame be it said that it should have I'equired it, by the 
unconstitutional work of the Land League, this horrid system 
has been all but brought to the ground. I have a friend whose 
history is a complete epitome of th« Irish land question. The 
son of an tvicted tenant, he is now a progperous well-to-do man. 
Evicted in the pre-1870 days, when an Irish tenant had no legal 
property in the soil, and when " the agent" could do pretty well 
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what he liked, this friend of mine realized to the full what all 
this meant. With what result ? He is one of the most intelli- 
gent and i-easonable of men. But he hates England. He hates 
landlordism. He would do me or mine any service in this world 
— but vote for me. This he could not be prevailed upon to do. 

This feeling, indefinitely multiplied all over the world and 
transmitted from father to son, is what the Irish land laws have 
done for England. Yes, we have righted many of the wrongs. 
No one knows it better than I do. I know that eviction is not 
so easy as it was, and that at the best it is now a costly enterprise. 
I know that the expenditure of a tenant on house and land can- 
not be confiscated, as in olden days. I know that we are rooting 
the peasant in the soil once again either as occupier or owner — 
that he has emerged from his long night of serfdom and is at 
last a freeman. But at what cost has all this been done ? I 
remember at the close of the Session of 1878 — just after the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill had been passed — I stood in the lobby of the 
House of Commons conversing with the late Mr. Parnell. He 
had voted all through in favor of that bill, and I thanked him. 
" Now," he said, "we are done with liquor for some time ; we 
must see abont land." " Ah ! " I replied, " that will be even a 
tongher job. It will require an earthquake to upset the Irish 
land system." "Then," replied Mr. Parnell, " earthquake be 
it." And the earthquake came. But who can estimate the ruin 
and suffering and demoralization that ensued ? And where are 
we now? We have reached daylight, so far as the Statute Book 
is concerned, only to be faced with two fresh and very serious 
difficulties. Agriculture, as a paying industry, appears in danger 
of disappearing. Even with the highest farming, the farmers of 
Great Britain are hardly able to hold their own. In the last 
session of Parliament government had to conie to their relief. 
And if this be the case what is to become of the small farmers of 
Ireland, many of whom do not even know the rudiments of the 
business they are supposed to follow ? 

I say nothing of the seasons — they come and go.' AVith low 
prices for agricultural produce we may get cheap food — we shall 
not secure agricultural content, and in a country like Ireland the 
absence of this is fatal. And the landlord also finds himself face 
to face with anew difficulty ; for, with fifteen percent, struck 
off the rents in 1881, and a second reduction of a serious char- 
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acter inapending in 1897 — for very many, I fear, this means a 
clean sweep of the margin which sufficed for existence. In the 
days when the landlords made the land laws for themselves all 
went well. These were indeed halcyon times for them. And in 
what seems to have been sheer recklessness, the landed property 
of Ireland was mortgaged and charged to the very throat. No- 
body appeared to think of the future, but now the storm has 
burst. The present race of landlords are, most of them, per- 
fectly innocent, but they must know that Parliament can neither 
raise nor lower prices. They must be aware that a Parliament, 
responsible to the people, and not to a class, could not, and ought 
not, to maintain the injustices of the old land system. I read a 
speech delivered the other day by an Ulster member, a great 
friend of mine, in which he was reported to have gaily referred 
to the land question as being " settled." Settled forsooth ! The 
lines of settlement have, indeed, I am thankful to think, been 
successfully laid. But the actual settlement is yet far off. The 
one thing certain is that before five years have passed the margin 
upon which many, very many landlords have lived, will have 
disappeared, not by the operations of any Land Act, old or new, 
but by the working of economic causes. 

From this sketch it will be seen how great are the difficulties 
of the Irish Agrarian system. We have first the whole area of 
the congested districts where a single bad season throws every- 
thing out of gear and produces discontent and sometimes disor- 
der. Next we have the memories of harsh and unjust laws — un- 
der which the mind of a whole people has been poisoned and em- 
bittered. Added to this we have the serious trouble caused by 
the very effort to remedy these wrongs, and, finally, just as day- 
light appears, the whole industry of agriculture is upset, if not 
paralyzed. The situation is one of extraordinary difficulty, and 
will tax the energies and statesmanship of the strongest minds 
that can be brought to bear upon it. 

The third difficulty which presents itself is one even harder 
to deal with, viz. : 

THE DIFFERENCE IN EACB AND EELIGION 

of the people living in Ireland. I am, of course, aware that in 
the minds of many people this is the root difficulty in the gov- 
ernment of the country. The mere fact that the great mass of 
the Irish people are Celts and Roman Catholics accounts for 
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everything that is wrong. I cannot admit this ; but, on the 
other hand, it is impossible for any one studying the facts of 
Irish life to ignore it. Nothing is more common than the state- 
ment — I have heard it many hundreds of times — that if Ireland 
were all like Ulster the whole problem of government would be 
solved. And it is often put in another way, which indicates that 
Koman Catholicism is the real tap-root of the ever-present mis- 
chief. I am not going to say that there is nothing to be said for 
these twin contentions. It is possible that if we could apply the 
business energy of Belfast and of parts of Ulster to the south of 
Ireland marvellous results might ensue. We might also lose a 
little — ^for your Belfast man is not an entirely lovely character. 
It is quite possible also that the free breath of Protestantism 
might work wonders if allowed to operate all over the land. I 
am not in the least concerned to deny this, for, in truth, I 
believe it. But the statesman is not at liberty to contemplate 
these things. He cannot look for a new heaven and a new earth 
on such lines. He cannot contemplate the disappearance from 
the face of the earth of the Irish Celt, rather the reverse ; much 
less can he calculate upon the extinction of that wonderful eccle- 
siastical organization which, as Macaulay finely says, was "great 
before the Prank had passed the Ehine and before the Saxon 
had set foot in Britain." But the difficulty caused by these 
two factors is seen at every step. The Ulsterman very fre- 
quently knows infinitely more of Scotland than he does of 
the South or West of Ireland, and would often be a greater 
stranger in Dublin and Cork than he would be in Glasgow. 
Between North and South there is little or no community 
of feeling. And even in the Northern province itself the 
two peoples, almost equal in numbers, are kept separate and 
apart as if by a wall of fire, owing to the force of old feuds 
and bitter memories. The effect of this is to destroy all real 
national life. The " old race," as it is called, conquered and 
overborne, subject in the past to confiscation and persecution, 
long denied education and civil rights, but rapidly emerging in 
the sunshine of saner times to better things, stands for Ireland 
and all they understand by it. The descendants of the Settlers, 
and those who, in the Providence of God, have found their home 
here, stand for England and the Empire. Their lives are to 
a great extent lived wholly apart. At certain seasons of the year 
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they even frown upon and fight with each other. The glorious 
memories of the one are memories of sorrow and defeat to the 
other. Derry thrills the heart of the Protestant. To the Roman 
Catholic the crimson banner is the symbol of a lost cause. The 
Roman Catholic glories in Patrick Sarsfield and Owen Roe ; de- 
lights in Limerick, Benburb, and the Yellow Ford. But these 
waken no enthusiasm in the breast of what I may call for con- 
venience the English in Ireland. The fact really is that there arc 
two Irelands ; that genuine national feeling does not exist ; that 
the parties live often simply to thwart each other. They have 
few aims or aspirations in common. Now, the real difficulty 
arising out of all this to-day lies in the fact that the govern- 
ment of the past was for the few and not for the many ; that 
avowedly, and it may be necessarily, government existed for the 
benefit of the English garrison and, not for the Irish people. 
Possible in days thai; are happily gone, when men's minds moved 
in a narrower circle, such a system of government is absolutely 
impossible now. We have got to a higher altitude. But the 
operation of changing the old order is not a pleasant one. 
It is everywhere painful. There is a wrench at every step. The 
American poet Whittier, writing of the overthrow of American 
slavery, once finely said : " Fierce burns the fire where wrongs 
expire," And when privilege gives place to equality the process 
is by no means pleasant. The truth is that we have reached a 
point when every act of justice is described as a concession ; when 
to enfranchise one class is held as being tantamount to despoiling 
another. We are in the transition state ; hence the difficulty. 

The fourth and last root difficulty to which I propose to refer 
is the all but complete 

ABSENCE OF INDUSTBIAL ENTEEPEISE. 

I have already referred to the fact that, apart from a corner 
in the northeast, Ireland is a purely agricultural country. And 
the absence of manufactures, accounting for much in the condi- 
tion of the country, opens up one of the most contentious of ques- 
tions. If I ask how it comes that manufactures flourish in some 
parts of Ulster, and that they are generally absent in Munster, I 
am at once referred to the legislation of the last century. I am 
told to look at the Coombe, and to think of the time before its 
glory had departed. I have already said what I think about the 
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legislation of the English Parliament in those days. It was mean 
and selfish to a degree. But it is all nonsense to say that the po- 
sition of Ireland to-day is practically affected by legislation which 
has had no operative effect for a hundred years. If factories 
can be started and successfully worked in Caledon, and Castlecaul- 
field, two villages in South Tyrone, there is no reason that I know 
of, so far as government and legislation are concerned, why similar 
factories should not spring up in the counties of Cork or Kerry. 
There is no reason why Blarney should not be indefinitely multi- 
plied. There is very little coal in Tyrone, and for purposes of 
freight Cork is as near the south of England as Tyrone is to 
Glasgow. The difference is not great. Girl labor ought to be 
more plentiful in the South than it is in the North. And the ex- 
pert knowledge can be had in the one place as cheaply as in the 
other. Why, then, do factories spring up in the one place and 
not in the other ? Why is the factory line practically drawn at 
Drogheda ? Why is it that the drink industry alone flourishes in 
the South and West ? The true answer to this question would 
take us far in argument, further than I care to go. But, unques- 
tionably, the absence of manufactures, causing, as it does, an ab- 
normal drain on the land, is one of the chief difSSculties in the 
government of Ireland. 

Now, it may be said, " You have told us what is wrong. Will 
you be good enough to go a little further and tell us how things 
are to be set right." I admit that the question is fair. But I 
have no patent specific for the disease. There are those who say, 
and who believe, that the disease is incurable, that the Celt is 
irreclaimable, and that things must just flounder on, every man 
doing the best he can for himself. There are others who main- 
tain that the mischief is all due to what they call the domination 
and injustice of an alien government, and what is practically a 
foreign power. They tell us that the union of the two countries 
was a blunder as well as a crime, that Ireland was as wealthy in 
1850 as she is now, the wealth now, of course, being spread over 
a smaller population, and that nothing can be done so long as self- 
government is denied to the people. I am not convinced of either 
of these contentions. I do not believe in the depravity of the Celt. 
I admitthatwhereveryou find him he is troublesome. Lighthearted 
and gay, clever and somewhat unscrupulous, he is apt to worry 
and even drive to despair his slow and oftentimes stupid govern- 
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ors. But he has great and hrilliant qualities and cannot be sur- 
rendered to despair. Nor can I accept the other proposition — 
that the union was a mistake. I, however, can and do under- 
stand the contention. And I admit that there is much in the 
past history of Ireland to enforce the claim. I prefer what I 
consider a nobler policy. I am for union, not disintegration. 
But, for this policy to be successful, the two parties in Ireland 
must loyally co-operate. What I venture to call, for convenience, 
the English in Ireland must recognize that the country is not en- 
tirely theirs, that they are a minority, an important minority, 
no doubt, but still a minority, possessing rights — but rights to be 
shared by all. Every vestige of privilege or inequality ought to 
go. If I had the power I should leave the Home Ruler with 
absolutely nothing to rely upon in argument save the claim ad- 
vanced on National grounds. 

I would destroy every vestige of grievance. And in addition 
to this I would have England recognize that she also has present 
day duties to the country she so long neglected. During the last 
twenty-five years very much has been done in this way. Religious 
equality has been secured. Agrarian reform has been ac- 
complished. But no one conversant with the mind of 
the English people can fail to realize that, at present, they are a 
little wearied of Ireland. Having put their hand to the plough 
they are inclined to look back. They imagine that twenty-five 
years of well doing can obliterate centuries of neglect. My own 
view is that England owes much to Ireland, and that the account 
between the two countries is far from being squared. In my opinion 
England has never fully realized the financial aspects of the 
union, and how these have told against the poorer country. That 
was enough. But with a rigid policy of undoing the wrongs of the 
past, a generous recognition of the needs of the present day, and 
the exercise of a kindly patience on both sides, there is hope for 
even a closer union than that which an Act of Parliament has 
been able to cement. This is not a change to be brought about in 
a day. But it is in times of calm, and not when the storm winds 
blow, that healing work of this kind should be done. We are 
in the doldrums now. We may be in the rapids to-morrow. 

T. W. Russell. 
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